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The following religious bodies are cooperating in the work of the Research Depariment: Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed 
Church in the United States. The Federal Council’s Commissions on International Justice and Goodwill 
and the Church and Race Relations are cooperating in the preparation of material in their respective fields. 


ETHICS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The October number of WORLD TOMORROW is devoted to educational ques- 
tions, and contains among others an informing article by Jessie W. Hughan, a 
New York high school teacher, on ethics in public schools. She points out that 
progress in sthical standards and teaching lags behind progress in the other 
school disciplines. Self-activity and initiative are stressed in general in- 
struction but in conduct the emphasis is still on "obeying the rule", "“Neat- 
ness, respectfulness, and prompt obedience to signals are the cardinal virtues, 
enhanced in certain happily endowed individuals by success in performing per- 
sonal services for the teacher. The list of sins is equally out of moral 
proportion. Whispering, tardiness, failure in recitation, and cheating in 
daily work are routine offenses; truancy, cutting classes, and cheating in 
examinations are crimes worthy of severe punishment. All of the above prac- 
tices, however, are recognized as illegal rather than disgraceful. There are 
probably only two accusations to which a high school student would blush to 
plead guilty before his conscience or his mates; these are the charges of 
i} theft of property and deficiency in patriotism." 


Miss Hughan makes an illuminating statement regarding the post-war ef- 
forts to promote loyalty by pledge: "In one of our hysterical years a pledge 
of such a sort that no radical could honestly sign it was suddenly required of 
each high school graduate as a condition for receiving his diploma. Of the 
hundreds of young radicals there must be in our schools, however, I heard of 
none who refused. I talked with several, both Socialist and ‘left wing’, who 


admitted frankly the lie involved, but considered themselves quite justified 
in signing under compulsion." 


With reference to two of her three designated standards - purity and 
unselfish love - the writer remarks that sex morality is for the most part, 
"and perhaps must be", ignored by the school; that unselfish love finds little 
scope for development, that sacrifice for the sake of others “is seldom de- 
manded by circumstances, and what is accounted as 'service' is in most cases 
&@ pleasant activity that brings its own reward in popularity with teachers or 
fellow-pupils." The third standard, honesty, Miss Hughan makes the subject of 
careful analysis: "My observation includes unfortunately no elementary 
schools, but covers three city high schools containing both boys and girls and 
representing three different social elements, From daily occurrences, from . 
frank discussions with classes and individuals, and from the results of one 
_ detailed questionnaire, I have formulated a code which I believe represents 
i that of ninety per cent of our young citizens: 


7 


"1. Stealing physical property is always wrong. 

"2, Cheating in the state Regents examination is wrong. 

"3. Cheating in local examinations and forging a parent’s name are 
ideally wrong, but excusable under stress of circumstances. 
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"4, Misrepresentation in business is normal, except as directed against 
one’s partner or employer. 

"5. Cheating in daily school work, such as the copying of another’s 
composition or problem and handing it in as original, does not stamp 
a boy or girl as dishonest and is occasionally indulged in by all 
but saints or eccentrics. 

6. 


A lie is wrong only when it is told to injure some one. 


Everyone 
tells lies to save himself or others from unpleasantness. 


“By the above generalizations I do not mean that the present-day pupil 
is morally inferior to us of the last generation. His code is different; that 


is all. He is frank in acknowledging it, and often shows deep interest when 
told of the existence of other and more exacting standards," 


It is hoped that this summary will elicit other reports of personal ex- 
perience, whether corroborating or challenging the conclusions. 


The fifth bulletin in a series being issued by the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy is devoted to a study of public ownership here and abroad, be- 
fore, during, and after the war. It was prepared by Harry W. Laidler, director 
of the League. The bookist digests and excerpts the literature of the subject 
and puts the essential facts into small compass. The reader will find many 
surprising things in it such as the following: "The Postmaster General of the 
United States in January, 1915, sostified that ‘only Spain and Brazil among the 


greater countries join the United States in licensing out the telephone agencies 
to private parties'". (page 6) 


It appears that from one-third to one-half of the total railway mileage 
in the worid was already, before the war, owned and worked by government enter- 
prise, Tt is also stated that a majority of the medical practitioners in the 
countries of Western Europe had by 1913 been brought into government pay in one 
form or other. Social insurance systems had been developed by “practically all 
the advanced governments of Europe". "Compulsory old-age insurance exigted in 
Germany, Luxemburg and France and old-age pensions, in Denmark, Iceland, Great 
Britain, France, Australia and New Zealand; compulsory unemployment insurance, 
in Great Britain; ordinary life insurance, in New Zealand and Italy, and fire 
insurance in New Zealand and in some of the Swiss countries, (cantons) while 
several states subsidized various voluntary insurance plans." (page 12) 


"In several countries we find governments rearing oxen, horses, sheep 
and pigs, maintaining vineyards, nursery gardens and dairy farms, and, as in 
the case of the Australian governments, ‘collectively grading, branding, stor- 
ing, packing, shipping and selling the agricultural produce of their individual 
farmers'", (page 14) The rapid development of government-owned industry is 
seen when "we find a city like Glasgow starting first to run its tramways, but 
s00n engaging in the generation of its own clectricity, making and repairing 


its cars, erecting its carsheds, printing its tickets and making clothing for 
its employes." (page 14) 


In the section on government control during the war, evidence is pre- 
Sented to show that the results of government control of railways in this coun- 
try have not been correctly understood. Professor Sharfman of the University 
of Michigan is quoted as saying: “Federal control accomplished very creditably 
the purposes for which it was instituted. In the face of unprecedented diffi- 
culties, essential traffic, whether purely military or industrial, was moved 
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successfully and expeditiously, with a scrupulous and intelligent regard for 
national ends; ... the cost of this traffic was decidedly reasonable; there 
was no flagrant neglect of railroad plant and equipment. . . 


+ «+ « « « "The adverse judgment of the financial showing of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration .. . finds no justification in any impartial analysis of the es- 
sential facts." And Professor Dixon, of Dartmouth College: "The financial 
deficit of $200,000,000 was wholly due to the fact that wage increases were in 
effect from January first, while rate increases took effect not much before 
July tte and this deficit was a justifiable charge against the war account.” 
(page 25 


"In the electric lighting industry, no less than 2,318 central elec- 
tric light and power stations were municipally owned in 1917, as compared with 
4,224 privately owned plants. This constitutes 35,4 per cent of the total, 

as compared with 26.6 per cent in 1907." (page 45) 


Following the war the reaction which set in very generally turned the 
tide against the extension of public ownership. This has been fostered by the 
Fascisti in Italy and by large industrialists in Germany. It is stated, how- 

ever, that “the pre-war public ownership has in general remained intact". 


Summarizing conclusions, the author considers it unfortunate that few 
conservative economists have made “any careful analysis of non-profit incen- 
tives that are today actually motivating men and women in private, cooperative 
or public industry. Without a more thorough study of industrial motives, and 
further experimentation as to the most effective incentives that can be utiliz- 
ed under public ownership -— outside of the incentive of getting one’s liveli- 
» hood by owning rather than by working — the snap judgments of our economists 
and business men are worth but little." (page 67) 


WAGES AND HOURS IN COTTON-GOODS MANUFACTURING 


The trend of wages and hours in the cotton-goods manufacturing industry 
from 1910 through 1922 is indicated in bulletin No. 345 recently issued by 

the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Index numbers, using 1913 as a 
base, computed for the industry as a whole, show that hours stood at 102 in 
1910, 98 in 1913, 97 in 1918, 90 in 1920 and 91 in 1922. Earnings per hour 
during this period stood at the following indices: 88 in 1910, 103 in 1914, 
179 in 1918, 324 in 1920 and 222 in 1922. But for full time earnings per week 


the index numbers were 90 in 1910, 101 in 1914, 176 in 1918, 292 in 1920 and 
206 in 1922. 


Respecting the wage trends shown by these index numbers the bulletin 
shows "the full-time weekly earnings for the industry to be 192 per cent higher 
in 1920 than in 1913; that is, nearly three times as high, and 105 per cent 
higher in 1922 than in 1913, which indicates a drop of approximately 30 per 
cent from 1920 to 1922, but still leaving the weekly earnings more than twice 
as high as in 1913. Average earnings per hour in 1920 were 3 1/4 times the 
earnings in 1913, while in 1922 they were still 2 1/5 times the earnings of 

@ 1913. The decrease in hourly earnings between 1920 and 1922 was 31 per cent," 


Of course, more significant than index numbers for the industry are the 
Statistics of earnings and hours worked classified by occupation and sex during 
specified years from 1907 to 19z2, which are included in the pamphlet together 
with the same data compiled by states for one week or two week pay periods. 
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A GOVERNMENT TEAM PREACHES COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Reference was made in the special Rural Number of the Service, issued 
September 1, to the favorable comment of the late President Harding while he 
was on his western trip, upon cooperative organizations. Since then there has 
come more abundant evidence of the endorsement of cooperative marketing by gov- 
ernmental agencies. Delegations from the wheat areas descended upon President 
Coolidge and he responded by sending a sort of government team, headed by ex- 
Governor Lowden of Illinois, into the Northwest. Two members of the team were 
Msssrs. Meyer and Mondell, of the War Finance Corporation, which has during the 
past few years loaned several hundred million dollars to various cooperative 
associations. This group of government officials held a meeting in Chicago, 
attended by such men as Aaron Sapiro, the leading promoter of cooperative or- 
ganizations in this country, Judge Bingham of Kentucky, one of the leaders in 
the big Burley Growers Tobacco pool, etc. At this meeting it was decided that 
one of the best ways to improve the present situation in the wheat areas will 
be to organize the wheat growers into a huge commodity marketing association, 
similar to those formod during tho past few years among the cotton and tobacco 
growers, Acccrdcing *o the press reports, the gentlemen representing the gov- 
ernment agencies gave assurance that if such an organization were formed on a 
satisfactory basis, government credit would be forthcoming. When one realizes 
how enormous has been the opposition of private business to the extension of 
the cooperative movement, and how mich pressure private enterprise brings to 
bear upon governmental officials, this action of the government is of the ut- 
mist significance. The evonts show how great and growing ig the power of our 
new bargainer in politics, the organized farmer. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE MINIMUM WAGE 


The problem of the establishment of a minimum wage, especially for 
women workers, has not been eliminated by the Supreme Court decision, handed 
down last April, declaring unconstitutional the minimum wage lew of the District 
cf Columbia. Ths Rev. Jchn A. Ryan of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
discusses the situation in a pamphlet recently issued by the Paulist Press, New 
York City. Regarding the Supreme Court interpretation of the constitutionality 
of the law he says in part: "Here, then, we have a beneficent industrial regu- 
lation established by the highest legislative authority in the land, approved 
by substantially all classes of the population, and in harmony with the princi- 
ples of morality. Nevertheless, five of the nine Justices of the Supreme Court 
Geclare that this beneficent measure cannot be continued under the construction 
which they have put upon @ very general and elastic phrase in the Constitution. 


"Those who are not fully acquainted with our constitutional system find 
great difficulty in understanding this action, which destroys an undoubtedly 
boneficent social institution. Why should the fundamental law of the land for- 
bid the enactment of a minimum wage law? Tho first answer is that the Consti- 
tution does not explicitly pronounce sentence of death upon statutes of this 
kind. The constitutional provision upon which a bare majority of the Supreme 
Court have based-thoir unfavorable decision, prohibits minimum wage legislation 
waly implicity at most; aud evon the implicit prohibition is a matter of indi- 
Wicual intorprotation by the Justices. In other words, the minimum wage law 
of the District of Columbia is contrary to the meaning which five of the nine 


Justices think is contained in a very general and elastic set of words in the 
Constitution." 


Father Ryan then analyzes the significance of “unconstitutional” which 
fests upon interpretation of originally undefined words and phrases. The 
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method used by the Court and especially its deliberations regarding "freedom 

of contract” are outlined in the pamphlet and then the argument cf the Court is 
scrutinized. Plans for “what is to be done" are touched upon giving due consid- 
eration to the theory of "states’ rights" which would be involved in the advo- 
cacy of a constitutional amendment granting Congress the power to fiz a minimum 
wage for the whole United States. Two alternative forms cf amendment — one 
granting Congress power to enact such legislation for the District of Columbia 
and the states similar power for their own jurisdictions, another granting power 
both to Congress and the states - are mentioned. Father Ryan suggests that 
taking into account all the problems involved both in states’ rights and the 
disadvantages of variations in social legislation from state to state that "the 
logical and desirable form of constitutional amendment would run something like 
this: Congress and the several states shall have power to regulate the labor 

of children; to fix the maximum length of the working day for all wage-earners; 
to establish minimum standards of safety and sanitation in all employments; and 
to provide for the establishment of minimum rates of wages for all workers; 
provided, however, that no State shall set up less strict standards in any of 
these matters than those contained in the federal laws on the same subject." 


However, the Opinion is expressed that the most effective remedy is 
the limiting of the power of the Supreme Court. "It should be adopted at once. 
Two methods have been proposed which embody this remedy. According to the 
first - a Federal law nullified by the Supreme Court would become valid when 
repassed by a two-thirds vote of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
But this meets three objections: First, it could not be adopted without a con- 
stitutional amendment; second, it would not prevent the Supreme Court from de- 
claring unccnstitutional laws enacted by the States, for example, the existing 
minimum wage laws; and, third, it would weaken the power of the judiciary as 
compared with the legislative department, thus disturbing the traditional 
balance among the three branches of our government." 


These difficulties could be obviated by making say, an 8-1 decision 
necessary for unconstitutionality. "The most effective and most reasonable way 
of meeting this criticism is to enact the seven-ninths or the eight-ninths rule 
for decisions on the constitutionality of legislation. And it would have the 
additional merit of bringing the practice of the court into harmony with its 
profession, as embodied in the canon of ‘reasonable doubt'. It would neither 
take away the power of the court to pronounce laws unconstitutional, nor 
limit the range of that power. It would merely safeguard and rationalize the 
exercise cf the power, in conformity with our political traditions, for social 
welfare, and for the enduring authority and prestige of the Supreme Court." 


"WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER" 


Under this title Charles Merz in the October issue of OUR WORLD (New 
York) summarizes the present situation in a clear-cut fashion. He quotes both 
the optimists and the pessimists in equal portion but shows that both agree on 
two things,(1) Europe is a necessary market for our surplus farm productions, 

(2) only a Europe prosperous and stable can afford to take our crops. He then 
points out that the farmer himself is beginning to say and feel that the people 
of the United States must "take a firm stand in favor of a definitely aggres- 
Sive program upon the part of the national administration to bring about a set- 
tlement of European troubles", This, Mr. Merz shows by many quotations, but he 
has not taken account of the change which within the past two months has entered 
into the editorial opinion of some of the papers from which he quotes. This 
latest reaction of some editors of farm papers is that the European situation 
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is hopeless and that crop reduction to the extent of meeting the needs of this 
continent only is the one way out for the farmer 


AMERICAN IDEALS 


The leading article in CURRENT HISTORY for October is written by Arthur 
T, Hadlev, President Emeritus of Yale, on “Our National Character, Its Strength 
and Its Weakness". American national character, the writer says, was, broadly 
speaking, developed between the Alleghany Mountains and the Missouri River in 
the years 1820 to 1850. The pioneer life promoted certain qualities of char- 
acter: self-reliance and eagerness for immediate and tangible results. "The 
constitutional and political history of the United States from 1820 to 1870 is 
a record of the displacement of older aristocratic ideas or institutions which 
we had inherited in the Fast by newer ideals of democracy which we had develop- 


ei in the West; and ovr constitutional changes have simply reflected a change 
which was going on in the minds of the people." 


Now, however, pioneer qualities are no longer required and have actual- 
ly brought us into some degree of peril, The three faults most frequently com- 
plained of in American life, Mr. Hadley considers, are materialism, lawless- 
ness, and unwarranted self-assertion. He thinks, however, that the materialism 
complained of is common to the human race, tha’ our lawlessness is rather a de- 
fect in ovr machinery of government than in ovr national character, but to the 
charge of unwarranted self-assertion, he thinks we must as a people plead guil- 


ty. 


An interesting feature of the article is the emphasis upon the gambling 
motive as an incentive in business and industry. "As for the typical American 
who pursues the dollar, I suspect that he is seeking it chiefly as a symbol of 
svecess in a great national game rather than for the sake of what he is going. 
to cot ween he snends it. ... . . Of ovr four great national games — busi- 
ress, politics, haseball and poker ——- the first is the most widely played and 


y 
can become the most spectacular; and with our national temperament we get more 
excited over it than the French or English do, and are in danger of forgetting 


that there are things in life more important than the winning of any game, how- 


ever exciting. But this sort of thing is not materialism or anything like it; 
it is a crude and narrow but very intense kind of idealism." 


Under the caption "Ideals Without Culture" Mr. Hadley treats the charge 
of lawlessness, an important cause of which he considers the hasty passage of 
measures which at no time have had a substantial majority for them and which, 
subsequent to passage, represent the will of only a minority. In such a case 
it requires years to tell whether public opinion is going to catch up with leg- 
islation or the law in question is going to become a dead letter. This inter- 
val is a period of lawlessness partly because of the diversion of police from 
their ordinary work to the enforcement of the unpopular statute and partly be- 


cause the disregard of the law in question by large sections of the public di- 
minishes. the general raspect for authority. 


Mr. Hadley compares the situation 
following the adoption of the 15th amendment with the present situation follow- 


ing the adoption of the 18th, "Great as are the evils of disobedience to law, 
there have been occasions in the history of every great Commonwealth when what 
) @ appeared on its face to be lawlessness was the manifestation, in more or less 


irregular fashion, of that spirit of self-government which is necessary to pre- 
vent legislation from degenerating into tyranny." 


THE FARM BUREAU TO STUDY WHEAT PRODUCTION 


The United States Chamber of Commerce has made an appropriation to the 
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American Farm Bureau Federation to enable it to undertake a thorough study of 
the wheat situation with special reference to costs of production, The Chamber 
has also established an agricultural department to gather first-hand data about 
what farming needs to make it prosperous, Coming as they do within the last 
few months these two acts indicate a growing realization on the part of busi- 
ness men of the relation between a prosperous agriculture and the permanent 
prosperity and well-being of the whole Nation, 


Discussing rural medical service in America, the editor of the JOURNAL 
OF THE AMBRICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION takes issue with the widely quoted state- 
ment that the health of the country districts generally is menaced by the lack 
of trained doctors and of adequate nursing and hospital facilities, He asserts 
that the Committee on Medical Economics of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, after a study of the situation in rural New York, has reached the 
conclusion that the supply of physicians is adequate. The Committee asserts 
that in the last ten years there has been a relative decrease of only eight per 
cent in the number of doctors. In 1913 there was one doctor for every 620 
inhabitants and in 1920, one for every 670. What loss there has been in num- 
bers, the Committee maintained, was more than compensated by better roads, bet- 
ter telephone facilities, decreased incidence of disease, better hospital fa- 
cilities and better means of transportation for physicians, as a result of 
which the Committee concluded that "medical service appears to be more readily 
available now than before." Indeed, the Committee intimates that instead of a 
shortage there is an actual surplus of physicians in New York State. Similar 
evidence is quoted with reference to the State of Minnesota. It is assumed in 


these studies that the cleims of a shortage of physicians have been advanced 
with a view to lowering the standard of medical education. 


ONE REASON FOR FARMER CREDIT 


In these days when there is so much demand for adequate credit for the 
farmer, some of it for the purpose of holding crops in order to realize better 
prices, it is interesting to have John McSparren, a farmer, Master of the Penn- 
sylvania State Grange and late Democratic candidate for governor of that State, 
call attention to the most fundamental use of rural credit. 


"No matter whether times be good or bad, the farmer will always have 
to borrow a lot of money, for this stupendous business of 41,000,000,000 of 
dollars has to be bought every twenty-three years, as the average life of the 

farmer at his farming is only twenty-three years, and he has a right to borrow- 
ing facilities that are suited to his need. 


"The Federal Farm Loan Law is indeed a benefit to the farmer because 
it enables him to get contro] of his business at least to the extent of fifty 
per cent; it enables many to own farms that otherwise would have to tenant for 
many years to come, and it enables old farmers who wish to sell to do so more 
readily, because after they have gotten the cash for fifty per cent they can 
often back the purchaser for the balance, and their second mortgage is good 


) when the government is handling the first mortgage instead of a private indi- 
e vidual that may call the loan at any time." 


It is significant that since its inception in June 1916, the Federal 
Land Bank system, which, when its twelve component parts are considered as a 
wit, is one of the two largest financial institutions in the country, has 

loaned seven hundred million dollars on farm property, 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE WORLD COURT 


The Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council has issued, with the cooperation of the Church Peace Union and the Amer- 
ican Council of the World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches, @ call for the observance of World Court Week, November 5 — 10, and 
World Court Sunday, November 11, Its booklet — "The Churches of America and 

the World Court of Justice" — contains a brief but thorough outline of the or- 
genization of the permanent Court of International Justice; a bibliography; 
replies to the most forceful objections generally raised to American member- 
ship; the text of the proposal made by Mr. Harding to the Senate urging Ameri- 
can membership; the text of various pronouncements of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council relative to the subject; and suggested programs 
for churches, educational and civic organizations. Copies of the booklet may 


be ordered from the Commission for five cents each at 105 Bast 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


On October 1, the NEW YORK CALL, Socialist Daily, became the NEW YORK 
LEADER and entered the field of journalism as opposed to propaganda. It is 
owned by the members of several of the more progressive unions, including the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, Fancy Leather Goods Workers, and District Council No. 
9 of the Brotherhood of Painters. Stock in the new corporation is owned by the 
various cooperating groups. The Leader is an evening paper issued daily except 
Sunday and under its name appears the phrase "Towards a free press". In the 
first issue the new paper stated the aim of the owners in part as follows: 
"They are determined that it shall be a REAL NEWSPAPER, not a propaganda organ. 
Sports and features form a necessary part of a modern newspaper. News, ade- 
quately and fairly given, is its life blood. 


"The owners of The Leader believe that a newspaper can succeed which 
appeals to a love of truth, fairness, justice, as well as to the need for re- 

laxation and human interest. We believe that enough New Yorkers want to THINK 
about things that matter to welcome news and stimulating comment on the news. 


"“Editorially we avow definite convictions. We believe it is possible 
for mankind to establish a world from which poverty, parasitism, waste and war 
shall be abolished. That is the supreme task of the workers with hand and 
brain, We will fight with them in their battles for the sake not only of the 
present betterment of human conditions, but also of the attainment of a new, 
better, saner, more beautiful world. We do not seek only those readers who 


&lready agree with us, but those who, disagreeing, believe in open discussion 
of the problems of the day." 


Regarding its political bias it says that it "belongs to no political 
party but to 300,000 workers organized in their unions, desires common action 
by the workers on the political as well as the economic field.’ For that end we 
shall steadfastly work.” It proposes definitely to champion the American Labor 
} ) Party in New York City "as the nearest approach in this campaign to that united 

party of the workers which we desire". It is also announced that "if there 

8hould happen to be minority opinion among the directors that will be given 
reasonable expression through signed statements ..., a similar privilege boing 
extended to dissentient readers who send letters to the editor". 


